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SHALL THE STANDING ARMY BE INCREASED? 

It is not surprising that after the recent disorders at 
Chicago and throughout the country the proposition 
should be made to have the regular army increased. 
There are many people who, when trouble of any kind 
arises, think that recourse must be had at once to force 
as if no other means of preventing or allaying disorder 
existed. Overpower it, crush it, stamp it out, is their 
device, and hence their natural inclination is, at every 
recurrence of disorder, to multiply the means of doing 
this deadly work. 

A resolution has been introduced into the House of 
Representatives asking for the consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the propriety of increasing 
the army at this time. General Howard has been under- 
stood ell along to be in favor of enlarging the army to 
60,000 men, and in a recent interview he is reported to 
have repeated this opinion. 

Granting that the present army may be needed for 
some time to come for police duty, there does not seem 
to be a particle of reason why the number should be in- 
creased. At the time of the Chicago riots, bad as they 
were, only 2000 United States troops were called into 
requisition. Three or four times this number could have 
been massed there without endangering any other point. 
Everybody will agree that on such occasions a force just 
large enough is much better every way than an excessive 
one. If the country has passed safely, with 25,000 men, 
through a period of twenty years during which there have 
been a large number of strikes, some of which have been 
extensive and violent, there is no reason why it cannot 
continue to do so. An increase in the army would prob- 
ably result in exasperating the laboring men and make 
them have recourse to arms much more than they have 
been disposed to do in the past. One of the marked 



features of the strikes in this country, so far as they have 
been connected with the labor leaders, has been the dis- 
tinct disapproval of an appeal to force, and this ought to 
go for something in our way of treating them. No one 
can calculate the amount of mischief which might be 
wrought if the labor organizations should make an open 
appeal to arms to carry their cause through, and should 
set about preparing to use force in a systematic way. It 
is a cause for profound gratitude that they have had the 
good sense not to do this, however bad their sense may 
have been in some other directions. 

We do not believe that the sentiment of the people is 
to any considerable extent in favor of the proposed in- 
crease in the army. The Springfield Republican voices, 
we think, the better judgment of the country when it 
says : 

"The demand for an increase in the regular army has 
no sufficient argument in the history of the recent railroad 
strike. The few troops under General Miles proved 
wholly adequate to the emergency, showing that it was 
the symbol rather than the actual exercise of the nation's 
power which brought rioters to their senses. Let us 
maintain the immense moral force and prestige of nation- 
al authority, and we need never fear that our army is 
not large enough to cope with the spirit of internal dis- 
order." 

Some of the London papers have spoken with undis- 
guised ridicule of the proposition to increase our standing 
army, in order to maintain internal order. If, tbey say, 
such a proposition were made in one of the kingdoms of 
the old world, we on this side of the water would be cry- 
ing out "effete monarchy," and using other like hard 
names. They ask whether they are to take the proposed 
increase of military strength as a sign that our govern- 
ment is in danger of going to pieces from internal dissen- 
sions. Some of them, knowing very little about our real 
condition, actually interpret it to mean this. 

There are one or two other reasons why the army should 
remain as it is. Every soldier we now have costs the 
United States, in round numbers, $1800 a year. An in- 
crease of 35,000 men would add an annual expense of 
over $60,000,000. It would certainly be the hight of 
folly to take on this additional burden when there is no 
conceivable reason for it and when the Government is al- 
ready running behind and does not seem able to extricate 
itself from the financial embarrassment into which it has 
fallen. 

Again, if we ever start on a course of military exten- 
sion, who can tell where it will stop? There is a consid- 
erable number of our citizens who believe such military 
development is necessary because, forsooth, we are in no 
condition to meet an attack liable to be made on us from 
abroad. If we once give this idea rein, the spirit of mil- 
itary rivalry will carry us forward step by step into a con- 
dition which no lover of American principles and institu- 
tions can contemplate without great dread. 



